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NOTES 109 

XENOPHON, ANABASIS I, 6, 7. i\6w orl rdv rfjs 'ApT£> t 8os /? WJ adv 

During the trial of Orontas, in the course of the cross-examining 
by Kyros, Orontas admits that he went to the altar of Artemis and 
made new pledges of allegiance to Kyros. 

In all the commentaries that I have been able to examine on this 
passage, reference has been made to the famous temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos — the temple of "Diana of the Ephesians." But, on reading 
this passage recently, I at once thought of the immense temple of 
Artemis which has been brought to light by the excavations conducted 
by Mr. Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton. In the American 
Journal of Archaeology, 1910, p. 408, Mr. Butler reported the dis- 
covery on the wall of the opisthodomos of "a long Greek inscription, 
the date of which may be placed in the fourth or third century B. C. 
The inscription, moreover, definitely proves that the temple was sacred 
to Artemis, . . . ." 

As we learn from the previous section in the Anabasis (I, 6, 6) that 
Orontas had been holding the akropolis at Sardes, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that Orontas, on coming over to Kyros, should have gone 
down to the great temple of Artemis at the foot of the akropolis of 
which he was in command, and there at the altar renewed his oath of 
allegiance to Kyros. 

In investigating further, I found that Buckler and Robinson, fol- 
lowing Radet (Cybebe, p. 53-58), had already suggested that this 
passage in the Anabasis refers to the altar of the temple at Sardes. 
(V. their article in A. J. A. XVI, 1912, p. 26-27). However, although 
this identification has been suggested, I have thought it worth while 
to bring this note to the attention of the readers of the Classical 
Journal, especially since even the latest editions of the Anabasis (as 
far as I have been able to ascertain) contain the obviously incorrect 
reference to the Artemiseion at Ephesos, instead of to the temple of 

Artemis as Sardes. T _ TT 
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